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al ———— 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.” 





“Suatt I take your baggage, sir?” said an intelligent 
looking boy toa traveller, who had just arrived at one. of 
the principal hotels at Louisville. 

«‘ My servant takes charge of it,” replied the gentleman ; 
bat struck with the peculiar interest of his countenance, as 
the bof.retired she flang him a piece of money. The boy 
looked at it with hesitation, and his pale cheek reddened to 
crimson. Picking it up at length, he approached the trav- 
eller with an air of embarrassment — 

.“ Excuse me, sir, I sought employment, not alms.” 

“ True, my little son,” said the gentleman, laughing, “ but 
you surely will not return so small a trifle on my bands.” 

The boy stood for a moment in silence. His youhg spirit 
evidently recoiled from the idea of appropriating the hamil- 
iating gift, and he remained twirling it in his fingers. There 
was an expression of mingled haughtiness and gratitude in 
his manly features, and his slender form assumed all the 
irregular attitudes of indecision. At this moment a beggar 
approached, and his countenance brightened. 

« Permit me,” said he, bowing gracefully to the trav- 
eller, “permit. me to transfer your bounty.” And pre- 
senting the coin to the humble mendicant, he instantly dis- 
appeared. * A 

The little-incident made a strong impression on the mind 
of the stranger; and two days afterwards he distinguished 
the elastic figure of ihe boy amongst a group of laborers. 
Pleased at again seeing him, he immediately approached 
him. 

“May I seek your name?” he inquired. 

“ Alvah Hamilton,” replied the boy, and he still continued 
to ply the instrument of labor with increasing diligence. 

Our traveller, whose name was Courtney, looked at him 
with increasing interest. The extreme beauty of his coun- 
tenance, its marked expression of high and noble feeling, 
strongly contrasted with the coarseness of his dress and the 
rudeness of his employment. 

‘‘ Have you no parents?” inquired Mr. Courtney. 

“ T have yet a father.” 

‘“¢ And what is his vocation ?” 

“ He is a worn out soldier, sir, of the revolution.’ And 
the boy applied himself to his task with an intensity that 
seemed intended to prevent any further interrogation. The 
tenacious stranger, however, was not te be shaken off. 

“ Do you five with your father?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ And where?” 

The boy pointed in silence to a decayed and miserable 
looking dwelling. Mr. Courtney sighed. A keen November 
blast which at the moment whistled around him, told the 
inadequacy of ‘such a shelter. 

‘A soldier!” he mentally exclaimed ; ‘“ and perhaps his 
blood has been shed to secure the rights of those who now 
revel in luxury.” 

A few hours afterwards he knocked at the door of the 
shattered habitation. If an interest in the father had been 
already awakened by the son, it was at once confirmed by 
the appearance of the old man now before him. He had 
raised his head slowly from the staff on which he was lean- 
ing at the entrance of the stranger, and discovered a counte- 
nance where the lines of sorrow and suffering were distinctly 
traced. Still there was something in his high though far- 
rowed brow, that told his affinity with the proud Alvah. And 
the ravages of infirmity had not altogether robbed his wasted 
form of the dignity of the soldier. 

“ Will you pardon the intrusion of a stranger?” said Mr. 





be welcome,” said the old man; and Mr. Courtney now per- 
ceived that he was utterly blind. The events of the revolu- 
tion afforded an easy clue to conyérsation, and they chatted 
without effort. \ 
» “I would,” said Mr. Courtney, “that every one who as- 
sisted in our glorious struggi<c, might individually share the 
prosperity it has confirged to our nation.” I fear, however, 
ithat there are many whose blood has even cemented the 
proud fabric of our independence, that are themselves left 
in want and obscurity.” 

“True,” said the old man, “the decayed soldier, whose 





Courtney. “TI have been led hither gherely to chat an hour 
with a revolutionary veteran.” " 
‘‘He who comes to cheer the solitftde of darkness must 


the head of his son. A storm had commenced, and the sleet 


was even then dripping through the broken roof. Mr. 
Courtney rose to depart. 

“Mast I'then go,” he exclaimed, “ without rendering you — 
any service? Will you not even accept ” — and he put his 
hand into his pocket. But Alvah drew back with an expres- 
sion that answered the unfinished sentence. 

The old man gave him his hand with an air of benignity. 
“ Accept my thanks, sir, and suffer me to inquire the name 
of him who has thus sought the dwelling of poverty ?” 

The stranger gave his name and address, and received a 
promise that they would seek him in future need, and reluc- 
itantly left them. , Mr. Courtney was a man of feeling, and 
jhe was alsoa man of pleasure; and with the votaries of 


strength was wasted in the conflict, has but little for himself|| dissipation, the soft and holy whisperings of benevolence are 


athome. But I trust his posterity will read the harvest he 
has sown.” 

“ You have a son,” said Mr. Courtney, ‘‘ worthy of such 
a harvest. Is the,youth, called Alvah, your all?” 

“ All that survives ofa large family. He alone, the child 
of my old age,shas been spared, to save me from publi¢de- 
pendence.” 

“Have you been long deprived af sight?” asked Mr. 
Courtney. 

“Only two years.” 

“« And during that period have you had no resource but 
the labor of your son?” 

“None — but the wants of a soldier are few, and the 
filial piety of my boy renders him cheerful under every pri- 
vation that affects only himself. He labors incessantly, and 
I have no regret but that of seeing him thus fettered in ser- 
vitude.” 

“1 would,” said Mr. Courtney with enthusiasm, “ I would 
I could place him in a sphere more suited to his worth. With 
the advantages of education, he would become an ornament 
to society. But this under your peculiar circumstances he 
cannot have even in an ordinary degree.” 

“ Bat for his taste for learning,” said the old soldier, * he 
must have been utterly destitute. There were hours, bow- 
ever, when he could not labor; and as these were invariably 
devoted to study, he has gradually acquired its common 
principles.” 

The entrance of A!lvah himself interrupted the conversa. 
tion. He had brought some little delicacies for his father, 
the avails of his day’s labor. 

“JT have just been thinking,” said Mr. Courtney, “of 
making some arrangements, with the approbation of your 
father, for your future establishment. I grieve to see a boy 
of promise thus losing the spring-time of life.” 

“You forget, sir,” said Alvah, respectfully bowing, “ that 
I can accept of no proposal that would separate me from my 
father, however advantageous.” 

4‘ Certainly not, in his present situation ; but I have friends 
here, who will readily assist me in making a suitable pro- 
vision for his support, and you then may be put to business 
that will secare you a future competence.” 

“Impossible, sir. My father can have no claims like 
those on his son. ’Tis but a short time since my weakness 
required his support, and shall I now transfer the duties of 
filial gratitude to the hand of charity ?” 

Mr. Courtney knew not what to reply. 

“ Do not think me ungrateful for your proffered kindness,” 
continued the boy, while his dark eyes swam in tears, and 
every trace of pride suddenly gave place to the liveliest ex- 
pression of gratitude, — “I feel most deeply your solicitade 
for my interest, but indeed, sir, I am perfectly happy in my 
present condition. My father, too, is satisfied-with the slen- 
der provision which my labor affords, and should it here- 
after become insufficient, I will not scruple to ask the aid of 
benevolence.” 

Mr. Courtney was affected. The soldier again leaned his 




























afforded themes of limitless reflection. 
health was here contrasted with the languor of disease, the 


too often lost in more seductive strains. The scenes he had 
now witnessed had, however, awakened -all his better prin- 
ciples. The dignified submission of the father, the proud 
hamility of the son, preferring the most servile labor to the 
shadow of dependence, hig deep but quiet tenderness for his 
unfortunate parent, and his perfect exemption from selfish 
feeling, all were vividly impressed on their mt. If 
intercourse with the good influences even cold and turbid 
hearts, that influence must be strong indeed on the soul of 
feeling. For a little time the pageantry of the world lost its 
powers on the gay Courtney, and all the haunts of pleasure 
were forgotten. He shuddered as he contrasted the elegan- 
cies that surrounded him with the destitution he had wit- 
nessed. The straw pallet of age and infirmity, the picture 
that memory drew, seemed even yet more Vivid than ‘the 
reality. ae 

The foilowing‘day Mr. Courtney had left the city, but a 
blank cover enclosing two hundred dollars, had been placed 
by an unknown hand in that of the old soldier. 

Years passed away, and the glow of unearthly pleasure 
that the traveller then experienced was gradually forgotten. 
The blandishments of pleasure resumed their wonted influ. 
ence. Her glittering wave hurried him onward without the 
power of reflection, and if a momentary wish would have 
led him to inquire the further fate of Alvah Hamilton, the 
bright phantasma that surrounded him diverted his purpose. 
Death had deprived him of an amiable wife, whose influence 
might have won him from the sphere of illusion ; and his 
only child, early accustomed to the rounds of fashionable pur- 
suits, thought not of opposingthem. The exalted sentiments, 
however, which even in childhood-she imbibed from her 
mother, preserved her from that contaminating influence; 
and amid the blights of a gay world, the purity of her char. 
acter remained,stainless as the snows of the unapproachable 
cliff. Gentle as the reed of summer, she yielded to the im- 
pulse of those with whom her lot was cast, but her mind 
supported by high and frequent communion with the memo. 
ry of her sainted mother, escaped the thraldom which habit 
might otherwise have secured. At the age of fifteen she 
accompanied an invalid friend to the medical springs at Har- 
rodsburg. The village at that time was a place of fashion. 
able resort, and to a mind like that of Isabel Courtney, 
The buoyancy of 


hectic of death with the laugh of revelry; palpable images 


of mortality mingled with the votaries of pleasure, the list. 
less who strove to annihilate time, and the dying who soaght 
to add yet a few more days to those they had now to number. 


Soon after the arrival of Isabel, she’ was one day struck 


on entering the common sitting room, by an old man who sat 
alone and apparently unnoticed. His sightless eyes, his pal- 
sied limbs, and the white locks thinly scattered over his” 
pallid features, all at once riveted her attention. Her heart 
throbbed with pity, but reverence mingled with compassion 
as she marked the settled and placid expression of his coun. 
tenance. Atno great distance a group of ladies were in. 


head over his staff, and was probably invoking blessings on|idulging in bursts of merriment, which at this moment struck 
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most discordantly on her heart. 
of unfortunate age should at least inspire respect, and invol- 
untarily approaching the unheeded eld man, she was half re- 


solved to address him. Her natural timidity, however, with- ||: 


held her, until she was at length called by one of the gay 
group to partake of some strawberries. The irresolute ex- 
pression of her countenance at once changed to that of pleas. 
ure. 

“T will beg some,”’ she said, unhesitatingly presenting her 
work basket, “for this old gentleman ;’’ and she then ap- 
proached him without embarrassment. 

“ Wiil you accept some strawberries, sir?” 

The voice of Isabel was like the low, dying tones of an 
instrument — it touched every chord of the soul. The old 
man received them with a smile that spoke a benediction ; 
while an elegant though youthful stranger, who stood read- 
ing a newspaper with his back towards them, suddenly turn- 


ed round and fixed histeyes on the blushing girl with min- | 


gled admiration and surprise. She instinctively retreated 
and joined the group she had hitherto shunned, mingling in 
their trifling. 

Soon after, the youth himself ‘approached with her basket. 
Presenting it with a look of indescribable import, he said, 
* Accept, Miss, the thanks and blessings of age for your del. 
icate attention.” He then disappeared. In a short time he 
returned and addressed the uld man in a tone of respect and 
tenderness: “J have at length found more quiet lodgings, 
sir, and will attend you whenever you feel able to walk.” — 
The old man rose, and leaning on the arm of the youth, 


left the apartment. 
‘They are to be temporary sojourners in the village,” 


thought. 1, and a sensation of pleasure, of which she 
was Ii vos, arose from the idea of again 
meeting 

They met the next morning at the spring, and again and 
again met. 

Who shall describe the mingling of kindred spirits — who 






shall trace the iniricate and delicate sources of that myste- |) 


rious passion which sweeps like a torrent over the human soul? 
Scarcely a word had passed between the youthful strangers ; 
they knew nothing of each other, beyond the limits of a few 
short days; yet the years that preceded had become to them 
as a tedious dream—their present was their all of exist- 
ence —and resembled the renovated life of the chrysalis, 
when it “sails on new wings, through summer air.” 

As yet, however, unconscious of the dangerous source of 
this new sense of enjoyment, they met without embarrass- 


The blush that dyed the cheek of Isabel in the pres- 
and the 


ment. 
ence of the stranger, was that of abstract pleasure ; 


light which flashed upon his eyes at her approach, was bril- 
liant as the rays of heaven. The failing health of the old 
blind man, whom he daily attended to the spring, affurded 
their only clue even to passing remark. The deep interest 
which his appearance excited in the bosom of Isabel, con- 
quered the scruples of vestal reserve, and she frequently 
ventured a timid inquiry respecting the aged invalid. 

There are a thousand nameless attractions, tuo trifling for 
description, that come with a cheerful influence over the feel. 
ing heart, like the imperceptible breeze that stirs the delicate 
leaf. Such were the attentions which misfortune invariably 
elicited from the hand of Isat«: —no matter how narrow her 
sphere of action. Her voice, her step, were already known 
to the discriminating ear of the old man, and if his cane was 
dropped, or a seat brought, he knew the ready hand that 
presented them. He was, however, evidently and rapidly 
failing, and at length Isabel met the interesting stranger no 
longer. 

Three days elapsed, and her attendance on her friend he- 
came a penance. A walk was proposed, and weary of her- 
self, she gladly became one of the party. As they passed 
within view of the village cemetery, her attention was ar- 
rested by a funeral procession. Their duties were finished, 
and they were returning — but there was one who yet lin- 
gered, and with folded arms, leaned over the new made 
grave. Could it be — yes, it was the young stranger — and 
Isabel comprehended the melancholy scene. The party pro- 
ceeded, and, ere their return, the surrounding landscape was 
flooded with the silver light of the full moon. 

The feelings of Isabel were rendered yet more intense by 
the sofiening influence of the hour, and almost unable wv 
proceed, she leaned on the arm of her friend, whose health 
was yet but imperfectly restored, and fell béhind her gayer 
companions. Again her eye was turned towards the las! 


asylum of humanity —the solitary mourner had left the spvt, 


She felt that the presence 
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and with a faltering step, was slowly returning to the village. 
Their paths intersected, and he was already before her. 
bowed, and both were some moments silent. 


brought me here is now terminated in the grave. 
this place to-morrow. Permit me then, Miss, even at this 





His attention was at 
He || length called to objects of yet deeper anxiety. His love of 
He at length)! pleasure, his recklessness of gain, had gradually wasted an 
said in a voice of suppressed emotion— “The cause that|/estate which, though sofficient for all the elegancies of life, 


bat her firmness remained unshaken. 


I leave || was inadequate to the support of prodigality. 


He now stood on the verge of ruin, and those who had 


moment of sorrow, to thank you for the interest you have||shared his substance looked coldly and carelessly on his 
evinced in the sufferings of my departed father, for the|| wreck, while the unhappy Courtney, driven to madness, 


soothing attentions you have paid him. If the cup of afflic- 


could scarcely believe the perfidy of the world he had im. 


tion is ever yours, may some spirit, gentle as your own,|| plicitly trusted. 


temper its bitterness—some being bright and lovely as 
yourself, hover around your pillow.” 

Isabel could not re 
rejoined them. 


The family seat was to be sold, and the fearful day ar. 


rived. While it was yet under the hammer, a new bidder 


; her party had now halted, and she/|appeared, apparently from a distance; his horse dripped 


with sweat, and his countenance was pale and agitated. 


The young stranger uttered a stifled farewell, and striking || The property, as usual! in such cases, was going at half its 


into another path, disappeared. 

On her return, the subdued Isabel was pressed to the 
bosom of her father. Iftany thing at this moment could 
have given her pleasure, it was his arrival, as she was anx- 
ious to leave a spot that was now utterly devoid of interest. 
The light adieus of ceremony were easily concluded, and 
early the following morning she was equipped for departure. 
| As her father handed her into the carriage, he stopped to 
|speak to an acquaintance, while a young man, who was 
aan at the moment, suddenly paused, and clasping his} 
‘hands, exclaimed — “ Mr. Courtney, my benefactor.” 

“T do not understand you, sir,” said the astonished Court- 
ney. ‘I know of no one who can give me so flattering a 
title.” 

“ Ah,” said the young man, whose countenance aud voice| 
were but too: familiar to the trembling Isabel, ‘am I then so 
changed? I am Alvah Hamilton, the soldier’s son, whom 
seven years ago you rescued from poverty.” 

Mr. Courtney pressed his hand with emotion. 

“You mean I would have rescued, but for his intolerable! 
pride.” 

“ Ah, sir, evasion is unnecessary. We could not mistake! 


the hand that relieved us. Have you then no interest in| 





|hearing — will you not suffer me to tell you what has been 
the effect of your bounty?” 


value, and the stranger bid it off. Mr. Courtney was still 
the occupant, and the new proprietor waited on him imme- 
diately. Isabel had at that moment left her father for some 
domestic call, and the unfortunate man was musing on their 


‘|| impending expulsion from their recent residence, when Alvah 


Hamilton stood suddenly before him. 

“« Welcome, most welcome to my heart, dearest Alvah,” 
he exclaimed; “I can no longer welcome you to my home. 
You have come to witness my removal from all that was 
once mine. Iam now here only on sufferan¢e. To-morrow 
I may have no shelter fur my head.” 

“Not so,” cried Alvah; “you have yet a shelter, your 
present home is still yours, and no earthly power can expel 
you from it.” 

“ What mean you?” said the astonished Courtney. 

“Fourteen years since,” he replied, “you presented my 
father with a sum which then preserved him from want, and 
secured my subsequent wealth. He received it but as a loan, 
and that debt devolved on me. True, you disclaimed it; 
but it was yet uncancelled. Reluctant to offend you, I de- 
layed its discharge —- though the amount was long since ap- 
propriated, in my imagination, for that purpose. It has not, 
however, lain idle. The profits of the house in which I some 
years ago became a partner, have been considerable. Your 


| little capital has acquired its share, and its amount has this 


“7 shall gladly listen to aught in which 7 are concerned,” || day redeemed your forfeited estate. By a mere accident, I had 


said Mr. Courtney. 


“ Two days after you left us, my father was removed to a 


more comfurtable dwelling, and I was entered at school. J) 
could yet attend to the personal wants of my father; and 
incited to exertion by every claim of gratitude and daty, I 
could not bat progress in my studies. I was soon a ready! 
penman and accountant, and a year afterwards was received 
into a wealthy mercantile house as a clerk. My wages en- 
abled me to make immediate provision for my father, and! 
they’ were yearly augmented. And now,” he added, in a) 
subdued tone, “since he is called to receive far higher: 
wealth than that of earth, my first exertion will be-to dis- 
charge the pecuniary part of my obligation, which has so! 
greatly influenced my present destiny. 

“The obligation you speak of does not exist,” said Mr. 
“ An ample equivalent was at once received in| 


Courtney. 
Do not, then,! 


the pleasure of assisting indigent virtue. 
wound my feelings by so uhjust an allusion, — but tell me, | 
is your venerable father no more ?” 

Alvah briefly sketched the late events, and Mr. Courtney | 
now shook him warmly by the hand. 

“Farewell, dear Alvah, my carriage has been sometime 
waiting ; believe me that I rejoice in your prosperity, and’ 
remember that you may always command my friendship.” 

Alvah looked wishfully after him as he departed ; but the| 
form of Isabel was not visible. 
carriage at his approach, and had thas escaped observation. 
}From her father, who was himself too much excited to no. 


of his first knowledge of Alvah Hamilton. 


moral excellence, in the imagination of Isabel, was identified 
with his image. This imperishable attachment, however, 


partook of the high tone of her mind. 


leaving no trace on the surface of her character. 

Tsabel was far too lovely to remain unsought, and Mr. 
Courtney was astonished at her decided rejection of repeated 
and splendid offers. He exposiualated — he entreated — he 
‘axed her with perverseness. She deprecated his anger 
with seraphic gentleness. Sue amicipated his every wish ; 


'| forehead when he last saw her. 


She had shrunk back in the! 


‘ice the agitation of his child, she now heard a description’ 
She made no’ 
comments, but every word was treasured up in her heart ;| in what manner, have you known my beloved Isabel ?” 
and though years passed away without a single event to re, 


call. his memory, every vision of her fancy, every idea of 


It was a deep and) 
sacred principle — hidden in the recesses of her heart, and) 


|}seen it advertised, and I lost no time in hastening hither, 


and now,” he added, taking the hand of Mr. Courtney with 
a smile, “ will you not welcome your Alvah to your home? 
It is not long since you gave me acheck on your friendship — 
I have come to claim it; and surely you can no longer re- 
fuse the title of my benefactor, when from your bounty I de- 
tived not only wealth, but the unutterable pleasure of this 


'| moment.” 


The thoughtless man of the world 
Alvah himself was 
A 


Mr. Courtney wept. 
wept at the sacred triumph of virtae. 
overcome by the scene, and paced the floor in silence. 


| portrait of Isabel hung directly opposite him, afd it now 
‘lcaught his eye. 


Starting back with amazement, he gazed 
at it as a lovely phantom. It looked indeed like a thing of 
life. The blue eye seemed to beam with expression through 
its long dark lashes, and there was surely breath on the deep 
red lip. Just so the auburn hair was parted on her white 
Just so its shining ringlets 





strayed over her snowy neck. 
“Tell me,” he at length exclaimed, turning to Mr. Court- 
ney, ‘* who is the original of this picture ? ”’ 
Surprised at the agitation of his manner, Mr. Courtney 
replied —‘‘ Have you never seen her?” 
1 “ Seen her! O yes; her image has long been engraved 
on my heart: but of her name I am yet ignorant.” 
“Her name is Courtney,” said the astonished father. 
* She is my only child.” 
“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Alvah, “what new ex- 
|| citement awaits me?” 
“May I ask the canse of the emotion, Alvah? How, or 


Alvah gave a wild and passionate description of their 
‘jearly and limited acquaintance, and his long concealed 
attachment for his daughter was at once revealed to Mr. 
|| Courtney. 

|| Tell me,” he said, taking the throbbing hand of his friend, 
“tell me, Alvah, in a sacred faith, if this imperfect knowl- 
edge of my child has awakened a sentiment of tenderness.” 

Alvah flung himself into his arms. 

“ Ah, sir, have I not cherished her memory through the 
long season of utter hopelessness — has not my spirit turned 
from all the allurements of the world, to commune with the 
recollection of her virtues?” 
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In the infatuation of the moment, Wolfgang avowed his 
passion for her. He told the story of his mysterious dream, 
and how she had possessed his heart before he had ever seen 
her. .She was strangely affected by his recital, and ac- 
knowledged to have felt an impulse toward him totally un- 
accountable.- It was the time for wild theory and wild ac- 
tions. Old prejudices and superstitions were done away — 
every thing was under the sway of the “ Goddess of Reason.” 
Among other rubbish of the old times, the forms and cere- 
monies of marriage began to be considered superfluous 
bonds for honorable minds. Social compacts were the 
vogue. Wolfgang was too much of a theorist not to be 
tainted by the liberal doctrines of the day. “ Why should 
we separate?” said he; “our hearts are united ; in the eye of 
reason and honor we are one. What need is there of sordid 
forms to bind high souls together ? ” 

The stranger listened with emotion; she had evidently 
received illumination at the same school. 

“You have no home nor family,” continued he; “let me 
be every thing to you, or rather let us be every thing to one 
another. If form is necessary, form shall be observed ; there 
is my hand. I pledge myself to you for ever.” 

“ For ever?” said the stranger, solemnly. 

“For ever!” repeated Wolfgang. 

The stranger clasped the hand extended toher. “Thea 
I am yours,’ murmured she, and sunk upon his bosom. 

The next morning the student left his bride sleeping, and 
sallied out at an early hour to seek more spacious apartments, 
suitable to the change of his situation. When he returned, 
he found the stranger lying with her head hanging over the 
bed, and one arm thrown over it. He spoke to her, but re- 
ceived no reply. He advanced to awaken her from her un- 
easy posture. On taking her hand, it was cold; there was 


















































dressed in black. She was seated on one of the lower steps 
of the scaffold, leaning forward, her face laid in her lap, 
and her long dishevelled tresses hanging to the ground, 
streaming with the rain which fell in torrents. Wolfgang 
paused. There was something awful in this solitary monu- 
ment of wo. The female had the appearance of being above 
the common order. He knew the times to be full of vicissi- 
tude, and that many a fair head, which had once been pil- 
lowed on down, now wandered houseless. Perhaps this was 
some poor mourner whom the dreadful axe had rendered 
desolate, and who sat here heart-broken on the strand of ex- 
istence, from which all that was dear to her had been 


















































Mr. Courtney left the room in silence, and returaed with 
the trembling Isabel. 

“You are worthy of each other,” said he, and joining 
their hands, he invoked the blessings of Heaven on the dear- 
est objects of his heart. He then left them, to pour out his 
gratitude to Him who had thos redeemed the everlasting 
promise, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 





THE GERMAN STUDENT. 


Gorrrriren WoLFGaNne was a young man of a good family. 
He had studied for some time at Gottingen, but being of a|| launched into eternity. 
visionary and enthusiastic character, he had wandered into|} He approached, and addressed her in the accents of sym- 


those wild and speculative doctrines which have so often be-//pathy. She raised her head, and gazed wildly at him. 

wildered German students. His secluded life, his intense|| What was his astonishment at beholding, by the glare of 

application, and the singular nature of his studies, had an lightning, the very face which had haunted him in his dreams. 

effect on both mind and body. His health was impaired ;|//It was pale and disconsolate, but ravishingly beautiful. 

his imagination diseased. He had been indulging in fanci-/| Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions, Wolf- 

fal speculations on spiritual essences, until, like Sweden-|/ gang again accosted her. He spoke something of her being 

burg, he had an ideal world of his own around him. He//exposed at such an hour of the night, and to the fury of such 

took up a notion, I do not know from what cause, that there!|a storm, and offered to conduct her to her friends. She 

was an evil influence hanging over him; an evil genius or|| pointed to the guillotine with a gesture of dreadful signifi- 

spirit, seeking to ensnare him and ensure his perdition.|| cation. 

Such an idea working on his melancholy temperament pro-|} “I have no friend on earth!” said she. 

duced the most gloomy effects. He became haggard andj} ‘But you have a home,” said Wolfgang. 

desponding. His friends discovered the mental malady that} “Yes; in the grave!” 

was preying upon him, and determined that the best cure|} The heart of the student melted at these words. 

was a change of scene ; he was sent, therefore, to finish his|} “Ifa stranger dare make an offer without danger of being 

studies amidst the splendors and gaieties of Paris. misunderstood, I would offer my humble dwelling as a shel- 
Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of the revo-|/ter; myself as a devoted friend. Iam friendless myself in 

lation. The popular delirium at first caught his enthusi-|| Paris, and a stranger in the land; but if my life could be of 


astic mind, and he was captivated by the political and phi-|/service, it is at your disposal,,and should be sacrificed before 
losophical theories of the day : but the,scenes of blood which|| harm ar indignity should come to you.” no pulsation ; her face was paliid, ghastly. In@ , she 
followed shocked his sensitive nature ; disgusted him with|} ‘There was an honest earnestness in the young man’s man-|| was dead. 

ner that had its effect. His foreign accent, too, was in his|| Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the house. A of 


society and the world, and made him more than ever a re. 
cluse. He shut himself up ina solitary apartment in the 
Pays Latin, the quarter of students. There, in a gloomy 
street not far from the monastic walls of the Sorbonne, he 
pursued his favorite speculations. Sometimes he spen! 
hours together in the great libraries of Paris, those cata- 
combs of departed authors, rumaging among their hoards of 
dusty and obsolete works in quest of food for his unhealthy 
appetite. He was, ina manner, a literary goul, feeding in 
the charnel house of decayed literature. 

Wolfgang, though solitary and recluse, was of an ardent 
temperament, but for a time it operated merely upon his im- 
agination. He was too shy and ignorant of the world to 
make any advances to the fair; but he was a passionate ad- 
mirer of female beauty, and in his lonely chamber would 
often lose himself in reveries on forms and faces which he} 
had seen, and his fancy would deck out images of loveli- 
ness far surpassing the reality. 

While his mind was in this excited and sublimated state, 
he had a dream which produced an extraordinary effect upon 
him. It was a female face of transcendant beauty. Sostrong 
was the impression it made, that he dreampt of it again and 
again. It haunted his thoughts by day, his slumbers by 
night— in fine, he became passionately enamored of this 
shadow of a dream. This lasted so long, that it became one 
of those fixed ideas which haunt the minds of melancholy|| When lights were brought, and Wolfgang had a better op- 
men, and are at times mistaken for madness. portunity of contemplating the stranger, he was more than 

Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his situation at the||ever intoxicated by her betty. Her face was pale, but of 
time I mentioned. He .was returning home one stormy||a dazzling fairness, set off by a profusion of raven hair that 
night, through some of the old and gloomy streets of the||hung clustering about her. Her eyes were large and bril- 
Marias, the ancient part of Paris. The loud claps of thun-||liant, with a singular expression that approached almost to 
der rattled among the high houses of the narrow streets.|| wildness. As far as her black dress permitted her shape 
He came to the Place de Greve, the square where public/|to be seen, it was of perfect symmetry. Her whole appear- 
executions are performed. The lightning quivered about||ance was highly strikix >, though she was dressed in the sim. 
the pinnacles of the ancient Hotel de Ville, and shed flick- plest style. The only taing approaching to an ornament 
ering gleams over the open space in front. As Wolfgang||which she wore was a broad black band around her neck, 
was crossing the square, he shrunk back with horror at clasped by diamonds. P 
finding himself close by the guillotine. It was the height|| The perplexity now commenced with the student how to 
of the reign of terror, when this dreadful instrument of death|| dispose of the helpless being thus thrown pon his protection. 
stood ever ready, and its scaffold was continnally running|| He thought of abandoning his chamber-to her, and seeking 
with the blood of the virtuous and the brave. It had that||shelter for himself elsewhere. Still he was so fascinated by 
very day been actively employed in the work of carnage, ||her charms, there seemed to be such a spell on his thoughts 
and there it stood in grim array amidst a silent and sleep-||and senses, that he could not tear hiinself from her presence. 
ing city, waiting for fresh victims. Her manner, too, was singular and unaccountable. She 
Wolfgang's heart sickened within him, and he was turn- spoke no more of the guillotine. Her grief had abated. 
ing shuddering from the horrible engine, when he beheld aj|The attentions of the student had first won her confidence, 
shadowy form cowering as it were at the foot of the steps||and then apparently her heart. She was evidently an enthu- 
which led up to the scaffold. A succession of flashes of light-j/siast like himself, and enthusiasts soon understand each 
ning revealed it more distinctly. It was a female figure, \other. 


confusion ensued. The police was summoned. As the 
officer of police entered the room, he started back on behold- 
ing the corpse. 

‘‘Great Heaven!” cried he, “how did this woman come 
here?” 

‘Do you know any thing about her?” said Wolfgang, 
eagerly. 

“Do 1?” exclaimed the police officer, “she was guillo- 
tined yesterday !”” 

He stepped forward, undid the black collar around the neck 
of the corpse, and the head rolled upon the floor! 

The student burst into a frenzy. ‘The fiend! the fiend 
has gained possession of me!” shrieked he. “I am lost 
for ever.” 

They tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was possessed 
with a frightful belief that an evil spirit had reanimated 
the dead body to ensnare him. He wentdistracted, and died 
in a madhouse. 


RETORT. 


favor ; it showed him not to be a hackneyed inhabitant of 
Paris. Indeed, there is an eloquence in true enthusiasm that 
is not to be doubted. The homeless stranger confided herself 
implicitly to the protection of the student. 

He supporied her faltering step across the Point Neuf, and 
by the place where the statue of Henry the Fourth had been 
overthrown bythe populace. The storm had abated, and the 
thander rumbled at adistance. All Paris was quiet; the 
great volcano of human passion slumbered for awhile, to 
gather fresh strength for the next day’s eruption. The stu- 
dent conducted his charge through the ancient streets of 
Pays Latin, and by the dusky walls of the Sorbonne, to the 
great dingy hotel which he inhabited. The old portress who 
admitted them stared with surprise at the unusual sight of 
the melancholy Wolfgang with a female companion. 

On entering his apartment, the student for the first time 
blushed at the scantiness and indifference of his dwelling. 
He had but one chamber, an old fashioned saloon, heavily 
carved and fantastically furnished with the remains of former 
magnificence, for it was one of those hotels in the quarter of 
the Luxemburg palace, which had once belonged to nobility. 
It was lumbered with books and papers, and all the usual 
apparatus of a student,-and his bed stood in a recess at one 
end. 





‘Some years ago Roger M. Sherman, and Perry Smith, of 
Connecticut, were opposed to each other as advocates in an 
important case before a Court of Justice. Smith opened the 
case with a violent and foolish tirade against Sherman’s 
political character. Sherman rose very composedly and re- 
marked —“ J shall not discuss politics with Mr. Smith be- 
fore this Court; but fam perfectly willing to argue questions 
of law, to chop logic, or even to split hairs with him.” 
“Split that, then,” said Smith, at the same time pulling a 
short, rough tooking hair from his own head, and handing 
it over towards Sherman. “ May it please the honorable 
Court,” retorted Sherman, as quick as lightning, “I dido’t 
say bristles.” 








ANECDOTE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


A certain friend of Sir Thomas More, taking great 
pains about a book which he intended to publish, being well 
conceited of his own wit, which no man else thought worthy 
of commendation, brought it to Sir Thomas More to peruse 
it, and pass his judgment upon it; which he did: and find- 
ing nothing therein worthy the press, he said to him, with a 
grave coamtenance, ‘“‘That if it were in verse it would be 
more worthy.” Upon which words, he went immediately 
and turned it into verse, and then brought it to Sir Thomas 
again; who looking thereon, said, soberly, “Yes, marry, 
now it is somewhat, for now it is rhyme; whereas before it 
was neither rhyme nor reason.” 
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STANZAS, 


* Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 






















































































Cuaistian hero! young in years, 
Young in hopes of heavenly bliss, 
°Mid life’s sorrows dry your tears, 
*Mid life’s perils fears dismiss ; 
Christ is with you through the strife, 
And will give you endless life! 


Christian hero! bowed with age, 
Bowed with sin and sorrow’s load, 

While the storms around you rage, 
Lift your eyes to yon abode! 

Lo! your Saviour ’s at the helm, 

Guiding to a glorious realm ! 


Christian hero, missioned saint, 
Called to wield the gospel sword, 
In the conflict never faint, 
Battle brave for Truth and God! 
Meet the struggle like a man, — 
Christ your Captain ’s at the van ! 


Soldiers all of Jesus’ band, 

Nerve your spirits for the fight! 
Daring foes around you stand, 

But be firm —that hand of might 
Will protect, with power divine, 
And in heaven your deeds enshrine. 


New Hampton, NV. H., July, 1841. 


RURAL BARD. 





“THOU WILT FORGET!” 


I’xt not forget! 
When thoughts of pleasure cheer me — 
When bright eyes sparkle near me, 
I'll not forget. 
Though time the thoughts estrange, 
If mine do ever range, 
*Tis where we met. 





I'l! not forget! 
When twilight o’er me stealing , 
Awakes each holy feeling, 

I'll linger yet 
In thought upon the past, 
Where first we met and last. 

Pil not forget. 


Pll not forget! 

No, oft fond memory fleeting, 
Will call to mind that meeting, 
When Ella yet 
In childhood’s years was gay 

As bird in summer day. 
Til not forget. 


But thou *it forget! 
In days to come, a gleam 
Of sunlight youth will seem. 
Thou "It recollect 
Some “vents of the past, 
But not votre frere the last. 
Thou wilt forget! 


Boston, July, 1@Al. ORIENTHOMME. 





che aris. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Tr has already been shown, in a former article on this 
subject, that, for a series of years, Senefelder’s patience | 
and perseverance, under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, were truly astonishing; and we shall now proceed 
briefly to detail such other particulars in further illustration 
of the preceding remarks, as may be deemed necessary for 
completing this part of our subject. 

Satisfied as to the originality of his new discovery, Sene- 
felder became anxious to turn it to account, by laying it be- 
fore the world ; and in order to raise the necessary funds for | 
at once effecting this object, we find him, when all other 
means had failed, offering himself as a substitute for a friend 
who was then a soldier in the service of the elector of Ba- 
varia, but with his usual want of success ; for, on presenting 
himself at Ingolstadt for the purpose of being enrolled, it 
was discovered that he was not a native of the electorate. 
and, consequently, inadmissible to its army. His last hope 
seemed now to have failed him, and he describes his feelings 
as being at this time in a state “bordering on despair.” 
However, it was not long ere his prospects began to brighten 
a little; and he at length succeeded in publishing, in con 
junction with the composer, a collection of music, the execu- 
tion of which was greatly admired, and which obtained for 
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him the patronage of the elector, and promise of an exclu- 
sive privilege. 

About this time, another candidate for the honor of having 
discovered the new art came forward in the person of M. 
Schmidt, professor of the Royal College ; and although, for 
a time, the station which this gentleman filled helped to sup- 
port his pretensions against his Jess fortunate rival, public 
opinion by degrees became less divided, and ultimately there 
prevailed but one belief on the subject. 

It was not till after having labored a considerable time in 
his new profession, and experiencing innumerable incon- 
veniences from being compelled to execute all his writings 
on the stone backwards, that he commenced another series 
of experiments, the object of which was to obviate the neces- 
sity of writing on the stone, by previously doing it on paper, 
and then transferring it from the paper to the stone, reversed. 
Some thousands of experiments were made before he was en- 
abled to produce a composition for preparing the surface of 
the paper suited for all the purposes which he had in view, 
and it was this property of the new art which more particu- 
larly attracted public notice, from the incalculable benefits 
which it was foreseen would be conferred on all kinds of busi- 

iness when fairly brought into general practice. It was 
about this time also that he invented the lever press, which 
added greatly to the comfort and certainty of the operations 
lin the printing department of lithography. 

Having at length obtained an exclusive privilege for ex- 
lercising his art in Bavaria, he did not consider it any longer 
necessary to keep the process a secret, and it soon spread 
over the greater part of Germany ; but his experience ena- 
jbled him for several years to outstrip all his competitors in| 
so far as the execution of his work was concerned, although, 
in every other respect, he seemed to be almost the only one, 
in whose hands the art did not give ample returns both for, 
money and labor. In no other way can this uniform want, 
of success be accounted for, than by supposing, that, while) 
others were making the most of what he had already dis- 
covered, he was devoting much of his time to the experimental 
jpart of the business. This in fact was the case. P 

About the year 1800, Senefelder went to London for the 
purpose of establishing himself there as a lithographer, but 
a few months sufficed to convince him that he had little’ 
chance of succeeding in his undertaking ; and he returned, 
to his own country, where on his arrival, he found that many 
attempts had been made in his absence to deprive him of, 
‘the benefit of his privilege. Among the most forward in this! 
scheme were two of his brothers, to whom he had communi-| 
cated all the secrets of the art, and it took some time to 
lcounteract the bad effects of their ungenerous conduct. 
Finding that, in his native place (Munich), others were reap- 
ing many of the advantages which by right should have been 
the reward of his own industry, he was induced to go to, 
‘Vienna, for the purpose of superintending a calico printing 
establishment, the operations of which were to be conducted | 
on the principles of the new art; and here, for the space of 
several years, his talents were entirely devoted to this new 
undertaking ; but, at the end of which time, from a variety 
of causes over which he had no control, he was again thrown 











|}upon the world, destitute of every thing save the resources 


of his own genius. It was not till about the year 1809 that | 
Senefelder was extricated from the difficulties of his situa- | 
tion, by being appointed inspector of the royal lithographic | 
establishment at Munich, which at once placed him above 
the necessity of exercising his profession as a means for 
gaining his daily subsistence, and enable him to devote a} 
portion of his time to the improvement of such branches of | 
ihe art, as, in his former circumstances, he had never wren | 
it possible to effect. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to remark, that, 
in the case of Senefelder, we have another instance to the 
many recorded facts in the lives of eminent men, of the suc- 
cessful pursuit of knowledge under extraordinary difficul- 
ules — presenting 2n example worthy of our highest admira- 
tion and respect. | 





PFatiscellantes. 





SNARING ALLIGATORS. 

Durine the Mahratta war, says Major Napier, the British 
camp lay on the banks of a large tank swarming with alli- 
gators, and he proposed the following way of destroying those 
disagreeable neighbors. There were numerous bamboos 
growing round the tank, possessing all the elasticity of a 
yew bow; one of these was to be bent to the ground, driven 
in sufficiently to make it retain that position. This done, a 
dog was to be tied down close to the peg, and a rope witha 
running knot fastened in such a manner to the bamboo that 
the alligator must insert his head into the noose, before he 
could reach the cur, which he would seize, and attempting 
to bear away, tear up the tent peg; the bamboo, releAsed 
from its hold, immediately rebounding with such violence 
as to carry aloft the whole trio—dog, peg, and crocodile. 
Twenty or thirty bamboos were accordingly baited, and so 
successful was the experiment, that not an eye was closed 
that night in the camp, from the dreadful bellowing of the 
monsters as they were swung to the winds of heaven. Next 
morning there was displayed the finest crop of bamboo fruit 
ever witnessed, every tree bearing its burden of a tent peg, 
a Pariah dog, and an alligator, some already dead, others in 
their last agonies. The disturbance caused by their roaring 
had, however, been so great that the General put a stop to 
the sport in next day’s orders. 


IMMORTALITY. 
How miserably unhappy is the man who has no belief in 
the existence of a future state. Does he attempt to destroy 


||that belief and hope in the minds of others, thus making 


them equally miserable with himself? Then he is their 
worst enemy. For to:whom would not life be considered a 
curse without a blessed hope of a happy hereafter?. What 
but the conviction of existence in futurity, and forever, can 


||sustain the millions of unfortunates, sinking under the toils 


and burthens of their present life? Would you take from 
man the impression that there is a home beyond the grave, 
where all the ills that flesh is heir to are banished — where 
there is no more sorrow, no more death — where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest? Deprive 
him of that blessed endowment of the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, and you deprive him of all that can make life 
supportable under its many trials. 
THE QUARRELS OF BROTHERS ARE AGAINST REASON. 
We have seen the golden chain which binds together the 


'|hearts of the same family ruthlessly rent asunder, for the 
sake of a few dollars in the division of an estate. 
|happy circle of loving families might they have formed, had 


Whata 


it not been for this covetous spirit. They quarreled. They 
parted with the spoils which each could force from the stores 
'which parental industry had gathered for them. But they 
were not happy. None but hearts that love where love is 
due, that are united where union should reign, can be happy. 


FEMALE MIND. 

A LecTurER in Boston recently made the statement that 
‘one of the first mathematicians in the country, living, is a 
|young lady. One of the best linguists in the country, expert 


|in the classics, and as eminent for her metaphysical, and 


likewise her mathematical skill, is a lady. As close a rea- 


'soner as we have ever met with, is a lady now living. 


ovR country 1n 1891. 

Wuar will this Union be fifty years from this day? The 
! elond by day, the pillar of fire by night, the world to follow 
in their march of civilization and refinement! The morning 
of 1891 will dawn upon this nation doubled in extent, with 
Michigan and Iowa as the centre of civilization, and the un- 
begotten state of Oregon, Macedon, Columbia and Pacificus, 
stretching along the ocean, called the Pacific States, with 


| another tier of sisterhood lying along the Rocky Mountains, 


What now 
























Ir is related of Robert Stephens, one of the early printers, by the name of the Middle, or Mountain States. 
‘hat “to render his editions immaculate, he hung up the 2!¢ known as the Western, will then receive the appellation 


proofs in public places, and generously recompensed those of the Eastern States; while the Western will be those bor- 
who were so fortunate as to detect any errata.” | dering the Pacific Ocesa. Fifty millions of freemen will 
_ | took upon that morn, and glory in the name yielded by 

Ir is the man that makes the most noise, says West, that France, of the “Great Nation.” Splendid cities will then 
attracts the attention of the world. A silent elephant may exist where now the Indian, the lord of the dark forest 
remain amid the foliage of the wood, but the croaking ball around him, lies down upon his copper face, dreaming of the 
frog will attract attention in the darkest night. | happy hanting grounds of his fathers, with whom must soon 






































dwell the whole of his race. On that day a mere handful 


will be found Jingering on the borders of the great deep that 


must at length engulph them. Where will then be the capi- 
tal of Michigan? In some inland city, near her centre, will 


its columns rise in magnificence and splendor. Branches of 
the University of Michigan will then be flourishing and im- 
parting their cheerful influence in every county throughout 
the State. Each county will have its. temple of liberty. 
whose altar is the printing press ; and each town its temple 
of worship, and its numerous schools, the nurseries of free- 
dom, instracted by well taught teachers. Then perhaps the 
schoolmaster will be esteemed equal to a cook on a steam- 
boat—a happy epoch in the march of human improve- 
ment ! — Where then will be the capital of this Union? Pos- 
sibly in the valley of the Mississippi — St. Louis may be the 
favored spot, or even the unbroken wilderness still farther 
west. And where, alas, will be the present citizens of our 
great republic? Then will 
* Bach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.”’ 

The present dwellers of the earth will then have ceased 
their bustle — but little space will be held by them —and a 
new race of men, our children and children’s children, will 
then manage the machinery of the world. 

The above is not only the language of prophecy, but that! 
of rational deduction from a knowledge of the past and pres- 
ent. Even the boldest flights of the imagination, fifiy years) 
ago, could scarcely have been equal to the reality at the 
ptesent hour. And may Heaven permit us to continue our 
glorious career, till all the nations of the earth are even as 
we are! 





MORAL EFFECTS OF DRESS. 
Ir is an observation, says Sir J. Barrington, I have always 
made — although it may, perhaps, be considered a perilous, 
one — that dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of mankind. | 
Let any gentleman find himself with dirty boots, old surtout, | 
soiled neckcloth, and a general negligence of dress, and he’ 
will, in all probability, find a corresponding disposition to 
negligence of address. He may speak roughly; ut put) 
the same man into full dress; powder him well, clap a 
swore by his side, and give him an evening coat, fine panta- 
loons, and silk stockings, he will feel hinvself quite another 
person. To use the language of a low fellow, would then | 
be quite out of character. He will talk smoothly, affect po-| 
liteness, if he has it not, pique himself upon good manners, 
and respect the women. 





A aresponpent of the U. S. Gazette says the following 
is the true reading of a versification of a portion of David 
by an old author: 


Ye race is notte 
For to bee gotte 
By himme who fastest runnes, 
Nor Ye battelle 
By Ye peopelle 
Who shute the longest gunnes. 


The eleventh verse of the eight psalm by the same author 
was as follows: 


Deepe he digged iite, 

He digged it for his brother. 
But by his sinne 
He did fall inne 

Ye pitte he digged for tother. 


He digged a pitte, | 
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THE FADED ONE, 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
P 








Gowns to the slumber which may know no waking, 
‘TiN the loud requiem of the world sball swell ; 
Gone! where no sound thy still repose is breaking, 
In a lone mansion through long years to dwell! 
Where the sweet gales, that herald bud and blossom, 
Pour not their music or their fragrant breath, 
A seal is set upon that mouldering bosom — 
A bond of loneliness — a spell of Death! 


Yet, twas but yesterday, that all before thee 
Shone in the freshness of Life’s morning hours ; 
Joy’s radiant smile was playing briefly o’er thee, 
And thy light feet imnpress’d but vernal flowers ; — 
The restless spirit charmed thy sweet existence, 
Making all beauteous in Youth’s pleasant maze ; 
While gladsome Hope illumed the onward distance, 
And lit with sunbeams thy expected days. 


How have the garlands of thy Childhood withered, 
And Hope’s false anthem died upon the air! 
Death’s cloudy tempests o’er thy way have gathered, 
And his stern bolts have burst in fury there ; 
On thy pale forehead sleep the shades of even — 
Youth’s braided wreath lies stained in sprinkled dust — 
Yet looking upward in its grief to heaven, 
Love should not mourn thee, save in hope we trust! 


REMEMBRANCES, 


Wauen unto dust, like sunny flowers departed, 
From our dim paths the bright and lovely fade ; 
The fair of form — the free and gentle hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made : — 
How like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 
The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


We hear the song — the sigh —the joyous laughter, 
That from their lips of old were wont to flow ; — 
When Hope’s beguiling plume they hurried after, 
Ere their pale temples wore the locks of snow ; 
When Joy's bright harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And poured rich numbers for the loved and young! 


When the pale stars are burning high in heaven, 
When the low night winds kiss the flowering tree, 
And thoughts are deepening in the hush of even, 
How bbft those voices on the heart will be! 
They breathe of raptures which have bloomed and died — 
Of sorrows by remembrance sanctified ! 


Yet, from our pathway when the loved have vanished, 
What powerful magic can their smiles restore? 
Like a rich sun burst by the tempest banished, 
They passed in darkness — they will comé no more! 
Unlike the day beams when the storm hath fled — 
No light renewed, breaks omtheir iowly bed! 


Yet if their bosoms, in this brief existence, 
Glowed with the worship of an humble soul, 
How should we gaze upon that upward distance 
Where the clear rivers of Salvation roll ? 
There, in green pastures, rise their anthems high — 
Why should we mourn them, when in peace they die? 





Pliscellancons Aelecttows. 








A TURN FOR BUSINESS. 


Next to a thorough grounding in good principles, perhaps) 
ithe thing most essential to success in life is a habit of com- 
municating easily with the world. By entering readily into 


||conversation with others, we not only acquire information 





Lor Craven lived in London when the plague raged. by being admitted to the stores which men of various modes 
His house was in that part of the town since calied Craven of thinking have amassed, and thereby gain an insight into 
Buildings. On the plague growing epidemic, his lordship, the peculiarities of haman character, but those persons into 
to avoid the danger, resolved to go to his seat in the country.| whose society we may be accidentally throwa are gratified 


As he was walking through his hall, with his hat on, and |"? think that they have been able to afford instruction. 


patting on his gloves in order to step into his carriage, he! Seeing that we appreciate their favorite subject, they conceive 





overheard his negro postilion saying to another servant, “1)|* high opinion of our penetration, and not unfrequently -_ 
\jert themselves wonderfully to promote our interests. Men| 


Suppose, by my lord’s quitting London to avoid the plague, | 
that his God lives in the country, and not in town.” The! in business, particularly, who have this happy turn of being 
poor black said this in the simplicity of his heart, as really] able to slide as it were into discourse, and to throw it into 
believing a plurality of gods. The speech, however, struck | that train which is best suited to the capacities and humors 
Lord Craven very sensibly, and made him stop in London. of others, are wonderfnily indebted to it for the run of cus- 
TT SR 2 Eee tomers it entices to their shops. A stately, grave, or solemn 

Rovcuerovcatt says, laziness often masters all the pas-|/ manner, is very inappropriate in measuring stuffs by the 
sions, ||yard; and though a man be penetrated by the deepest sense 
es 

. iho pi Where the seats in a a relaxing cast, he makes dot half so favorable an impres- 
rags abe a = ae see cannot reach the|/sion as another who may not perhaps be a more deserving 
neice east ’ row t at me have to hold on person in the main, but has a more graceful method of ac- 
ands, must not the verb ‘Zo sit’ be an active verb?”’ || knowiedging his obligations. It is astonishing, too, at how 


‘ 


of gratitade, if his bow be stiff, and his countenance not of 
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cheap a rate good will is to be purchased, An insinuating 
way of testifying satisfaction with the pleasantness of the 
weather, is often a very effectual way of extending popular- 
ity; it is regarded as an act of condescension when addressed 
to some, while with others it is received as the indication of 
a happy temperament, which is at all times attractive. A 
person who “has little to say,” or, in other words, who does 
not deign to open his mouth except when it is indispensably 
necessary, never proves generally acceptable. You will 
hear such a one described as “a very good sort of man in 
his way ;” but people rather avoid him. He has neither the 
talent of conversing in an amusing vein himself, nor of lead- 
ing on others to do so; and they are only the arrantest bab- 
blers who are contented with an inanimate listener. I re- 
membef a striking example of the various fortune of two 
persons in the same profession, who happened to be of those 
different dispositions. 

Two pediars made their rounds in the same district of 
country. The one was a tall, thin man, with a swarthy 
complexion. Nothing could exceed this fellow’s anxiety to 
obtaia customers ; hisewhole powers seemed to be directed 
to the means of disposing of his wares. He no sooner ar- 
rived at a farm-house than he broached the subject nearest 
his heart — “Any thing wanted in my line to-day?” He 
entered into a most unqualified eulogium on their excellency ; 
they were all unequalled in fineness ; he could sell them for 
what might be said to be absolutely nothing; and as for 
lasting, why, to take his word for it, they would wear for- 
ever. He chose the table where the light was most advan- 
tageous, proceeded immediately to undo the labyrinth of cord 
with which his goods were secured, and took the utmost 
pains to exhibit their whole glories to the eyes of the ad- 
miring rustics. If the farmer endeavored to elicit from him 
some information concerning the state of the crops, in the 
places where he had been travelling, he could only afford a 
brief and unsatisfactory answer, but was sure to tack to the 
tail of Yt the recommendation of some piece of west of Eng- 
land cloth which he heid in his hand ready displayed. Nay, 
if the hospitality of the good wife made him an offer of re- 
ifreshment before he entered upon business, he most mag- 
nanimously, but unpedilar-like, resisted the temptation to eat, 
animated by the still stronger desire to sell. There was no 
possibility of withdrawing him for a moment from his darling 
topic. To the master he said, ** Won’t you buy a coat?” — 
to the mistress, ‘* Won’t you buy a shaw] ?” — to the servant 
girls, ‘“ Won't you buy a gown a-piece?” and he earnestly 
urged the cowherd to purchase a pair of garters, regardless 
jot the notorious face that the ragged urchin wore no stock- 
ings. But all his efforts were ineffectual ; even his gaudiest 
ribbons could not melt the money out of a single female 
heart ; and his vinegar aspect grew yet more meagre as he 
restored each article untouched to his package. 

The rival of this unsuccessful solicitor of custom was a 
short, squat man, fair-haired and ruddy. He came in with 
a hearty salutation, and set dowa his pack in some corner, 
where, as he expressed himself, it might be “ out of the way.” 
be then immediately abandoned himself to the full current 
of conversation, and gave a detail of every particular of news 
that was within his knowledge. He could tell the farmer 
every thing that he desired to know — what number of corn- 
stacks appeared in the barn-yards wherever he had been, and 
what quantity of grain still remained ancat or in shock, and 
he took time to enumerate the whole distinctly. He was 
equally well prepared in other departments of intelligence, 
and su fascinating was his gossip, that when the daties of 
any member of the family called them out of hearing, they 
were apt to linger so long, that the good wife deciared he 
was “a perfect offput to a’ wark.” This, however, was not 
meant to make him abate of his talkative humor ; and neither 
did he : the whole budget was emptied first, and he received in 
turn the narratives of all and sundry. Then came the pro- 
posal from some of those whom he had gratified with his 
news, to “look what was in the pack.” The goods were 
accordingly lugged from their place of concealment, and 

every one’s hand was ready to pick out some necessary or 
some coveted piece of merchandize. The master discovered 
that, as he would be needing a suit ere long, it was as well 
to take it now. The mistress was just wailing for Thomas 
coming round to supply herself with a variety of articles, 
‘for,’ quoth she “mony things are needit in a house.” 
The servants exhorted each other to think whether they did 
did not require something, for it was impossible to say when 
another opportunity of getting it might occur. The ell-wand 
was forthwith put into diligent requisition, the scissors snip- 
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ped a little bit of the selvage, and an adroit “screed” sep- 
arated the various cloths from the rapidly diminishing webs. 
The corners of many chests gave up their carefully hoarded 
gains, with which cheap remnants were triumphantly se- 
cured. In the midst of this transfer of finery, the poor herd 
boy looked on with a countenance so wofully expressive of 
the fact that he had not a farthing to spend, that some one 
took compassion on him, and, having laid out a trifling sum, 
had the satisfaction of making him perfectly happy with 
the equivalent, flinging it into his unexpectant arms, and 
exclaiming, “Here, callant, there’s something for you!” 
What a multiplicity of pleasing emotions had this trader the 
tact of calling into exercise, all of them redounding tenfold 
to bis own proper advantage! It was impossible to say 
whether he cultivated his powers of talk from forethought, 
as knowing that they would produce a crisis favorable 
to his own interests, or if he indulged in them because 
gossiping was congenial to his own disposition. He had a 
sharp eye enough to what is called the main chance ; but at 
the same time he did not possess that degree of intellectual 
depth, which we might expect to find in one who could cal- 
culate upon exciting the purchasing propensities by a method 
so indirect. Most probably, therefore, his success in busi- 
ness was more the result of an accidental cast of mind than 
of wisdom prepense, or any apitude beyond common men 
for the arts of traffic, as considered by themselves. 

Such, also, in most cases, is that talent which gets the 
name of “‘a fine turn for business.” The possessor exerts 
his powers of pleasing, alike when engaged in the concerns 
of his profession, and in society when there is no object to 
serve but that of passing time agreeably. His engaging 
address is productive of commercial advantages, but it is not 
a thing acquired and brought into exercise solely for that 
end. Some people, no doubt, finding themselves to have a 
prepossessing manner, do employ it systematically to pro- 
mote their views of business; but by far the greater number 
employ it because they have it, and without reference to the 
pecuniary profit that may accrue. The pecuniary profit, 
however, follows not the less as its consequence; and we 
have the satisfaction of seeing urbanity of manners almost 
uniformly rewarded by attaining to easy circumstances, 
while the man of a gruff unsocial humor has usually to 


maintain a hard struggle with fortune. The mere packing —_—__—————- 
of knowledge into the heads of children is not the only thing||to rest satisfied, however comfortable his situation may be,!| Tye Weevin ann tHe Morn.— It was beautifully said 


required to insure their future respectability and happiness —|juntil he has gained all those political rights and advan- by Sy. Pierre, that the weevil and the moth oblige the wealthy 
the qualities of the heart also demand the fostering care of}! tages which properly belong to him by the laws of natural | monopolizer to bring his goods to market, and by destroy- 
the instractor ; and since so much depends on their temper||justice. He who, from indolence, or a love of place, neg-|ing the wardrobes‘of the opulent, they give bread to the in- 
and behavior to those around them, parents cannot be too/|lect to use every opportanity of securing such advantages|/dystriods. Were grain as incorruptible as gold, it would 
assiduous in the cultivation of affability, the possession of||to himself and to his own class of citizens, is guilt; not||soon be as scarce ; and we ought to bless the hand that cre. 
which virtue is the grand secret that confers “a fine turn for|/only of injustice to himself, but to his chijiren and poster-|| ated the insect, that obliges them to sift, turn, and ultimately 
business.”” — Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. ity. Every right which he surrenders to the monopolizing bring the grain to public sale. 

fs |spirit of another class of citizens, will i increase the power of 
~ lever, which they may use, at some fature day, in ex- Baskets. — Wicker-baskets are the earliest manufacture 
jtorting from him, or from his children, certain’ political privi-|| we réad of in ancient Britain. If we are to credit Juve- 
ileges, which he little dreamed of losing, whem he Yolubta-||nal, the Roman: satirist, they were elegantly wrought; and 
rily sacrificed the first trifling advantage. The different||he reckons them among the most extravagant asticles of 
classes of the community, as represented in their legisla-/| Roman furniture in his time. 


‘tures, are constantly engaged in a kind of struggle against Ks 
one another’s interest. In this struggle, it isone’s duty to|| T#=® Inrant Minstrets. — The engagement of these young 


secure every rightful advantage to himself, as much as to||Petformers closes this day. They will perform at Harring- 
avoid taking any unjust advantage of his neighbor. ton’s Museum this afternoon and evening, which will be the 
Ce ae ae Te Oe last opportunity of hearing them in this city for the present. 
Quack Mepicixss. — Many people who pretend to such a|| We perceive by tite Salem papers that they give a series 
great share of wisdom as to doubt the efficacy of sending) Of concerts in that city next week, and we hope they will 
for a physician when they are sick, are nevertheless guilty} receive the patronage they deserve. 
of the folly of spending quite a large income annually for 
the purchase of patent medicines. They do not believe in Gwe ¢ KID Mecory,- 
the skill of learned physicians, but they have full confidence 
in ignorant quacks. Nothing is more common than such|| Tse Supreme Court of New York have decided against 
inconsistency ; unless, however, it may not rather be called||the application of McLeod to be discharged from custody, 
consistent for people who do not trust in learning, to put bail have remanded him to prison, to await his trial. The 
great confidence in ignorance when united with presump. jopinion of the Court is given at great length in some of the 
tion. Dr. Willich, a celebrated English physician, remarked|| New York prints. The Judges, Nelson, Savage, and Cowan, 
that in this respect, we have little reason to extol our own||arrive at the conclusion that the jurisdiction of the State 
enlightened age, at the expense of those which are so fre-|| must be maintained inthecase. The N. Y. Tattler says:— 
quently and justly termed dark. We datfy see illiterate||“‘The prisoner, under this decision, must be tried for the 
and audacious empirics sport withthe lives of a credulous||crime with which he is charged. After the trial, an appeal 
public, that seem obstinately to shut their ears against alj||may be made and the case carried up to the United States 
the suggestions of reason and experience. It is a melan-||Court. No judicial proceeding can now arrest the trial, ek 
choly truth that little more is required at present, to impose||cept the enter of a nol pros. by the prosecuting officers of this 
upon the multitude than some appearance of learning, or||State—an event not likely to happen.” j 
confidential address, or affected humanity. The hostofem-}; The turpentine distillery of Blackstone & Co, at Hallett’s 
pirics and mountebanks to be found in our great cities, and||Cove, caught fire about 5 o’clock on Saturday evening, by ® 
the tinctures, essences, pills, drops, lozenges, elixirs, lotions,||spark, it is supposed, from the steamboat Bunker Hil, as she 





cordial balms, with which the stomachs of the credulous are 
assaulted, sufficiently evince that this is far from being the 
“ Age of Reason ;’’ that the temple of superstition is yet _ 
thronged with numberless votaries; that we are still slaves 
to the most tyrannical prejudices; and that there is no 
readier way to excite general attention and admiration, than 
to affect the mysterious and the marvellous. 


Tuat thought shall turn the festive cup 
To poison while you drink, 

And while false smiles are on thy cheek, 

Thy curse will be To THinx! 












————————— 


Forget me! false one, nore it not! 
When minstrels touch the string, 
The memory of other days 
Will gall thee while they sing : 
The airs I used to love, will make 
Thy coward conscience shrink, 
Aye, every note will hang its string, 
Thy curse will be ro rHnx! 












History oF Punctuation: —The period and colon were 
discovered and explained by Thrusymachus, about three 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian era. In the 
time of Aristotle, punctuation consisted of different positions 
of a single point, which was equal to a comma, a colon, or 
a period, according as it was placed at the top, the middle, or 
bottom of the last letter of the sentence. This mode was 
easily practised in Greek manuscripts, while they were writ- 
ten in capitals; but when the small letters were adopted, 
this distinction could not be conveniently observed. About 
the year sixty-eight, Latin manuscripts had not been usually 
printed, and grammarians made it their business to supply 
this deficiency. Before the iavention of stops, sentences 
were arranged into divisions, with a space between them, 
and these divisions were termed commas, colons and periods, 
by which were meant clauses, members and complete sen. 
tences, and-not the marks of punctuation. 

Rs” 4 eR WR 3 Be vA 

Corieee Honors. — An English writer remarks, that few 
of those who have afterwards become eminent as poets, ob- 
tained much reputation or distinction in their literary course, 
while young men in thesuniversity. Whether it has pro- 









Forget me! no, that shall not be! 
I’lt haunt thee in thy sleep, 
In dreams thou’|t cling to slimy rocks " 
That overhang the deep; 
Thou’lt shriek for aid! my feeble arm 
Shall hurl thee from the brink, 
And when thou wak’st in wild dismay, 
Thy curse will be — ro rminx! 
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Waar Apvanraces ovent we 10 CLAIM, AND WHAT TO 
ReFuse ?— Some people err, by claiming more than justly. 
belongs to them, and others by neglecting to assert-their 
natural rights. Every citizen ought to be so far aquerers| ceeded from their being under the influence of fancy, and of 
with the laws of government and society, as to know what! peculiar tastes, which cause them to choose rather to be the 
advantages he ought to claim as his natural political rights,|| directors of their own sthdies, than to be subject to the judg- 
and what advantages he ought to be willing to surrender, | ment of others; absorbed in a kind of literary sensuality, 
for the good of the whole, or on account of the difficulty of|| and indifferent about the honors of college, which are too 
attaining them. A certain degree of equality of advan- | ofien the ne guts ultrq@of academical ambition —or whether 
tages is attainable by all the citizens of a republic ; but this, | they have been too-desultory for-systematic studies, and too 
from the very constitution of soéiety, cannot be a perfect) lively for inofdinaté application —the fact is certain. Of 
equality. Every citizen ought to know the exterit to which||ihis number itis necessary to mention but one instance, 
this equality of advantages can be carried, that he may not//and tls is Jn Dryden, whose name is not found in any 
disturb the hatmony of society, by attempting to create an ' of the Cambridge verses, composed while he was there, and 
impracticable equality; I think he may know when and) who did not obtain a fellowship in his college. 
where to stop in his plans of reform. But he ought never 





























































THE FORSAKEN TO THE FALSE ONE. 


I pare thee to forget me, 
Go wander where thou wilt, 

Thy hand upon the vessel’s helm, 
Or on the sabre’s hilt. 

Away! thou’rt free! o’er land and sea, 
Go rush to danger’s brink! 

Bat ob, thou canst not fly from thought ! 
Thy — curse will be ro rHinx! 


























Remember me — remember all, 
My long enduring love 

That linked itself to perfidy ; 
The vulture and the dove! 

Remember in thine Qtmost need, 
I never once did shrink, 

But clung to thee confidingly ; 
Thy curse shall be —To Tuinx! 




























Then go! that thought shall render thee 
A dastard in the light — 

That thought, when thou art tempest tost, 
Will fill thee with affright! 

Ia some cold dungeon thou mayst lie, 
And counting each cold link 

That binds thee to captivity, 
Thy curse shalt be To rHinx! 
















Go seek the merry banquet hall, 
Where younger maidens bloom, 

The thought of me shall make thee rHeRe 
Endare a deeper gloom ; 

























was passing. The buildings being filled with inflammable 
matter, all efforts to save them were fruitless, though the 
Brooklyn, Harlem and Bloomingdale engines were on the 
ground as soon as possible. The loss is estimated at $50,000, 
of which about two-thirds was insured. 
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Nicholas Biddle is to be prosecuted to the utmost, by the 
present Directors of the U. S. Bank, to account for some 
$700,000 disbursed by him for no visible purpose. 

The Worcester Spy, of the 12th, states that the recent 
rains have much improved the harvest prospects in the inte- 


Seale, the famous English robber, has been sentenced toj|rior. Vegetation is now very rapid and vigorous. The hay 


ten years imprisonment, five days solitary, on Davis, Palmer 
& Co.’s robbery ; and to five days solitary, and five years 
imprisonment, on Gilbert’s robbery. 

Williamson, Seale’s guilty associate, was released from 
his recognizances of the Palmer & Davis and Gilbert rob- 
beries, and the County Attorney intimated that he might in 
the course of a month file a motion to the same effect, in 
reference tothe robbery of Mr. S. S. Andrews. 

High Constable Blaney, of Philadelphia, has been charged, 
by Seale, wittf conduct which, if true, ought to be followed 
by condign punishment; or, if false, require immediate at- 
tention and disproof. Seale has stated that Blaney was 
once present when Williamson was packing up a quantily 
of silk, which he had stolen, and did not seize it. For that 
robbery Williamson was sent to the Penitentiary, but Blaney 
obtained a pardon for him, upon the express condition that 
Williamson should give him half the proceeds of his next 
robbery, and that the next robbery in which Williamson 
was engaged was that of Lescure’s store to the amount of 
$14,500. — Mr. Parker, District Attorney of Suffolk, grid 
he had received one strong proof of the sincerity’of Seale, 
who had made a singular proposition to detect the dishon- 
esty of Blaney. He agreed that some man of good credit 
should be hid under the straw bed in the cell, while he hit- 
self held a conversation with Blaney upon the subject of 
his own and Williamson’s robberies. He was certain that 
enough would he disclosed in such“a conversation to con- 
vict Blaney. Mr. Parker said he had not acted upon Seale’s 
proposition, because, if Blaney were~such @ person as de- 
scribed by him, it might be readily proved in Philadelphia, 
by the ordinary modes of procedure. + These disclosures, 
affecting Mr. Blaney, have been repeatedly made in open 
eourt, by Mr. Dexter and Mr. Parker. 

It is computed that $4,000,000 are-annually earned by 
femaies in Massachusetts employed in the various faetories 
and manufactories of straw hats, stocks, and all the other 
articles for which New England is noted, The number ol 
females employed is about’40,000, of whom about 25,000 are 
in the cotton and woullen factories. », 

The New York Herald has late papers from Brazil, which 
state that a contract, to last fifteen years, has been made he- 
tween the Government of Brazil and Wm. Morgan of Bristol. 
” Eng., to rua line of steamships of four handred horse power, 
and 1500 tons barthen, between Falmouth and Rio, It is 
expected that each trip will be made in twenty-five days, 
One is to leave each port every month. They will touch at 
the several provinces of the Brazilian empire, and at Buenos 
Ayres, and Montevideo. Mr. Morgan is to receive $8,500 
per month. The steamers are tocarry the mails, passengers 
and light freight. They are also to convey Brazilian tré6ps, 
when the government desires. Every thing is to be con- 
ducted on the most liberal scale, and the steamers are to en- 
joy advantages over all other vessels. Letters are to be car- 
ried for one-third less postage, tha government to_have one- 
half and the contractor the other. This line ferms another 
link in the chain of steam communication around the world. 

The government of Peru has promulgated an edict, for- 
bidding the touching of any vessels at the minor ports or 
coves which are not ports of entry, on the coast. The pen- 
alty for touching is one thousand dollars — for landing goods, 
confiscation of the vessel. Revenue cutters have been fitted 
out to enforce the decree. 

We learn from the Troy Whig, Extra, thet a fire broke 
out on Sunday afternoon Jast, in the village of Waterford, 
which raged with the greatest fury for three hours, and con- 
sumed nearly the whole business part of the town, includ- 
ing the Saratoga County Bank, Episcopal Church, Academy. 
the Mansion House, formerly Demarest’s, nearly every store 
in the place, and about fifty dwelling houses—making in 
all, from seventy to eighty buildings, among which were the 
most valuable in town. The +:¢ caught in a small wooden 
building used for storing li:ae. The loss is estimated at 


v 


$150.000. A portion only is insured. 

“ Why don't you come after cold victuals as usual ?” said 
a lady to a boy who had for a long time been a daily visiter 
for that species of charity. “Father has joined the Tem- 
perance Society, and we have warm victuals now,” was the 
Teply. 
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crop will be about middling. Indian corn, which was very 
backward early in the season, is now as forward as usual, 
with a strong, healthy growth. English grain looks de- 
cidedly well, and potatoes, if we should have more rain 
seasonably, can hardly fail of a good crop. 

A Mr. Adams, of New Orleans, lost himself in the swamp 
near Bayou Grosse Tete, and was incarcerated in its cane- 
brakes and morasses for fourteen days, suffering insupport- 
ably from hunger and musquitos, before be succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself. 

Semmes, who shot Professor Davis, has been bailed by 


| the General Court in the sum of $25,000. 


A letter from Capt. Luke, first engineer of the steam ship 
Lion, dated at Havana, 10th June, received in New York, 
states.that the yellow fever was at that time raging violently 
at Havana, the number of cases daily taken to the hospital, 
averaging about fifteen. wee 

A paper manufacturer in Ghent, has discovered that the 
refuse ends of asparagus make excellent paper, at half the 
expense of paper from rags, and that a still greater economy 
is obtained by mixing the puly of asparagus with that of the 
beet root. : 

The Chinese Museum, at Philadelphia, is about to be. re- 
moved to London for exhibition. “Mr. Dunn, the collector 
and proprietor, has taken passage in the Britannia. 

It is better to turn the old coat, said my aunt Prudence, 
than to run in debt for a new one. But see, replied I, 
there is@hole in it! Never mind that, said she, put in a 
patch; a patch upon the sleeve is better than a writ upon 
the back; the old coat will set easier at home, than a new 
one in prison. . 

Dr. T. W. Dyott, the great shinplaster banker, of Phila- 
\delphia, has been discharged from debt under the insolvent 
llaws of Philadelphia. He has been discharged from the 
criminal suits by pardon. 

The New York Tribune says that 25,550 passengers from 
foreign ports have arrived at the quarantine ground, Staten 
Island, since January Ist, 1841. 

“Are you guilty or not guilty?” said the clerk of the 
arraigns to a prisoner. “ An sure now,” said Pat, “ what 
are you put there for but to find that out?” 

Th legislature of New Hampshire adjourned at six o’clock 
on thé“morning of Saturday last, after a session of thirty- 
two days. They passed in that time sixty-four acts and 
thirty-one resolves. | 

‘Mr. Thomas Whitmarsh, of Northampton, is feeding about 

four millions of silk worms. They are healthy and in a 
very flourishing condition, as we learn from the Gazette. 
* The Savannah Georgian says: ‘Our city is more healthy 
than oftentimes in winter. The deaths for the past week, in 
a population of 17,000, are only two whites (one of whoop- 
ing cough and one of locked jaw) and two blacks.” 

A shoemaker in Georgia lately came into possession of 
$7000, which completely upset him. He left business, went 
tu Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, and in a 
few days spent-the whole of that sum. He was found by 
his family at Baltimore, and at their reqaest taken into cus. 
tody by an officer. He had, when taken, two pistols valued 
at $75, forty-seven pieces of gold coin, amounting to about 
$235; $91 in paper, and $1 in silver, making in all $327 
Five fine gold watches were found upon his person —the 
chains running round his neck and body. Three valuable 
breast pins of the largest size were found in his bosom! 

More than a million of. passengers have been carried on 
the Eastern Railroad, since its opening, and the only acci- 
dent which has happened to any of them, was in the case otf 
Hon. Mr. Saltonstall, whose arm was a little bruised a few 
months ago, in consequence of the door of a baggage car 
being left open as the train was entering the depot on the 
opposite track, 

A memorial has been sent by a number of the principal 
inhabitants of the city of Havana, proprietors of agricultural 
estates, to the Captain General of the Island, praying for the 
adoption of prompt and efficient measures for the suppression 
of the slave trade, as vitally important to the best interests 
of Cuba, and to their security. 

The profits of the Connecticut State Prison this year have 
amounted to about $5,000. 
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The remains of the late President arrived in Cincinnati 
on Monday morning, the 5th inst., about daylight, on board 
the Raritan. They were accompanied by the Committee 
and by a Marine Guard from the Navy Yard, Washington. 
They were immediately taken to the house of his son-in-law, 
Col. Tyler.’ In the funeral, which took place on the 7th, 
the City Councils took part. The stores were closed during 
the morning, and a general feeling of sorrow prevailed. In 
the afternoon the procession moved on the route to North 
Bend, the final resting place of the good man. 

The clock factory of Mr. Samuel Terry, in Bristol, Ct., 
was destroyed by fire on Saturday afternoon last, as was 
also a sawmill adjoining. Loss about $10,000 — no insur- 
ance. 








MARRIED, 
In this city, Mr. Charles C. Clapp to Miss Mary Ann Blake. — Mr. 
Oliver Carter to Miss Catharine Gardner. — Mr. Thomas Cummings to 
Miss Rebecca J. Williston. 


In Salem, Mr. Charles W. Kneeland, of Griggsville, Ill., to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Jackson, of 8. 


DIED, 

Inthis city, Mrs. Catharine Amelia, wife of Abraham W. Blanchard, 
and. daughter of the late Benjamin Clark of New York, 38. 

In Chelsea, 14th inst., Mr. Philip Luther, formerly of Swansey, Ms., 
aged 73. 

In Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sally Gray, wife of Mr. Orpheus Holmes, 31. 

In West Brookfield, Mrs. Harriet B., wife of Mr, Elijah Eddy, 19. 

In Shrewsbury, Miss Mary Field, 59. 

In Westminster, Thomas Kendall, Jr., 22. 

In Sutton, Mr. Asa Cummings, 87. 

. In Holmes’ Hole, Mrs Sarab Newcomb, about 80. 
* In Enfield, N. H., Miss Eunice Choat, 40. 

In Portsmouth, N. 1., while passing the day at the residence of Sam- 
nel Hale, Esq., Mrs. Lydia R., wife of Hon. Wm. Hale, of Dover, N. H. 
aged 68. 

In Freedom, Strafford co., N. H., Pelatiah Harmon, Sen’r, 86. He 
was in Coli. Hy Jackson’s regiment of the Mass. line at the battle of 
Monmouth. 

In York, Me., Mr. Abraham Shaw, 78. Mr. 8. was three years in 
the army of the revolution. After the war he retired to his residence, 
so well known to all who have visited Mount Agamenticus, and has 
there continued to reside to the day of his death. He was an upright 
and highly esteemed citizen. o 


BuUstwtess WirectorD. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., aa 
Surgeon Dentist,and manulacturer of Mineral‘leeth, 16 SummerStreet, 
Boston. His mmetalteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved, 
All operations warranted. . 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
tdited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octayo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17°Tremout Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 


(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


Cc. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for priyate and public libraries. Very neat,and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealerin Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxesrepa ‘red, 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, ° 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 














THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF ‘ 
JLiteratare, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in astyle of elegance 
fitted to adeurn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with @ 
variety of original and sclected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
ind entertain the minds of itsreaders. Its morals are intended to be 


if the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
the mosteminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 


The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than donble the subscription price of the paper. 


Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five cepies, $10 00. 


Po-tmasters are anthorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
lecision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 


Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


—OooO———————= 
A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, havingon hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
The young and fearless soldier a victer’s trophy won ; — 
Alas ! it decked his gravestone before the fight was done! 
Upon the foeman’s vessel the conquering sailor stood, — 
Alas! the hero’s triumph was purchased with his bloo1! 
But the daughter hath in safety dwelt; though fragile is her form, 
She still may cheer her father, his prop amid the storm ; — 
Ah, no! the sheltered rose must fall! they perished one by one, 
Yetthe poor old man kneels down and cries, ‘The will of God be done.’ 


we dwella-lone,Kneel my ae - ar’ for them,The will of Goa be done!’ 
hall down, 











= hisnself to the imitation of cock-crowing, an art in | circumstance that forcibly reminds me of the proposal of 








THE EARLY DEAD. 

Tue aged die and are gathered to their resting places, like 
the sheaves of ripened wheat into the storehouse of the hus- 
bandman. They have finished their day. The young die, 
and they too are buried. They fall as falleth the blossom 
nipped by untimely frost. Their day is also ended. If in 
another and a better world there be distinctions of age as 
well as the gradations ef intellectual or moral excellence — 
if there one star may djffer from another star in magnitude 
as much as jn glory —it may be among the means of a wise 
Providence, that the ycung are called in the midst of their 
bloom and their beauty, to form a part of that perfect whole, 
where there is no more death — where the light of life goeth 
not out forever. 


which he attained considerable proficiency, though far from|| your worship; it is of a certain character that took a certain 
equalling the perfection of his friend. This power of imita-||other character into an exceeding high mountain, and show- 
tion enabled them to play various droll tricks. Sometimes||ed him all the kingdoms of the earth, and glory thereof, and 
they would sally forth before the dawn of day, and Lorenzo||told him if he would fall down and worship him, these would 
would commence crowing in the vicinity of the peasants’ jall be his; and the rascal,’ added he, “didn’t own a foot 
cottages. The poor peasants, to whom the crowing of the|/of them.” 

cock was the signal for rising, started up and went to work 
earlier than was needful. The innocent cocks in the farm- 
yards bore the blame of deranging all calculation of time, 
and the future pope had to reproach himself for‘ many a 
premature roast and fricasee. 





MAKING A NOISE AFTER DEATH. 
Joun Ziska was a distinguished leader of the persecuted 
jsect of the Hussites. It is recorded of him that, in dying, 
he ordered his skin to be made the covering of adrum. The 





Bohemians hold his memory in superstitious reverence. 





Dean Swirt says that the reason why so few marriages 
Tue infirmity of falsifying our age is at least as old as lare happy is, because young ladies spend their time in making 

BOYISH TRICKS. Cicero, who, hearing one of his contemporaries attempting [nets, not in making cages. 
Cazuin, the French harlequin, used to amuse himself andilto make himself ten years younger than he really was, drily| 


FALSIFYING OUR AGES. 
his friend, Pope Clement XIX., when boys, by imitating the ees at the time you and I were at schoo!|} Dip universal charity prevail, earth would be a heaven, 








braying of asses, which he did in such perfection that he|/together, you were not born.” and hell a fable. 
sometimes deceived even the Nestors of those Arcadian 
coursers. By dint of attentive observation, he could distin- 
guish the braying of the male from that of the female ass ; 
and he learned the peculiar intonations and expressions by 
which the animals indicated various feelings, as, for exam- 


ANECDOTE OF ETHAN ALLEN. On the heels of folly treadeth shame ; at the back of anget 


Cov. Ersan Atiex, of Vermont, was once told by the|/standeth remorse. 


—_—_—_——————— ee 


commissioner of George IIT., during the revolutionary war, 
The Boston Weekly Magazine 


that if he would espouse the cause of the king, he might 

ple, hunger, rage, or affection. Studying under the best|jhave a fee simple in one half of the State of Vermont. «| ||!* Published Mol ne = nah ophe senior rcs Reece? smd a 
. : . ” . . Bald annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will rece 

models, his execution soon became perfect. Lorenzo, whose am a plain man,” said Colonel Allen, in reply, ‘and have||,.. copies. Ail letters must be post paid, (unless containing meney;) 

lungs were not quite so strong as those of his companion, |iread but few books: but ] have seen in print somewhere, a|land directed to the Publisher. 


































